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Abbeys (appended to Leland's Collectanea, 
1719), in Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, in the 
British Museum Catalogue, and elsewhere, — 
but I know not on what grounds, — has the dis- 
tinction of being the first book on Rhetoric in 
English printed in England. What is appar- 
ently a second edition appeared in 1532. Cox 
himself was the friend of Erasmus, Melanch- 
thon, Leland, Palsgrave, Cromwell, and other 
noted men of his day, and his Rhetoric has 
considerable interest, not only as one of the 
" first things," but also as a document of im- 
portance in the too frequently obscure, and as 
yet imperfectly written, literary history of the 
first half of the sixteenth century. 

In the Dedicatory Epistle addressed to Hugh 
Faryngton, Abbot of Reading, Cox writes : 

*' I have partely traunslated out of a werke of 
Rhetoryke wrytten in the lattyn tongue and 
partely compyled of myne owne & so made a 
lytle treatise in manner of an introduction into 
this aforesaid scyence and that in the englysshe 
tongue." 

And later in several places Cox refers to "our 
auctour," "the author," and the like, never 
however citing him by name. So that Hallam 
(Lit. Eur. pt. i, ch. viii) in writing of Cox says: 

" His art of rhetoric follows the usual distribu- 
tion of the ancients, both as to the kinds of 
oration and their parts ; with examples, chiefly 
from roman history [in point of fact chiefly 
drawn from Cicero], to direct the choice of ar- 
guments. It is hard to say how much may be 
considered as his own." 

The immediate source, then, of the first Eng- 
lish Rhetoric, so far as I can ascertain, has as 
yet remained quite unknown. At last, how- 
ever, after turning over some score of Rhetorics 
in Latin printed between 1475 and 1525, 1 have 
succeeded in discovering Cox's original in the 
Institutiones Rhetoricae Philip\pi\ Mel\anch- 
thonis], Hagenoae, 1521. The first fifteen 
pages of the Institutiones furnish the frame- 
work and most of the examples for Cox's work 
(Cox treats only of Invention). Indeed this is 
so far the case that not only does Cox translate 
whole pages from Melanchthon, but the In 
Philippi Melanchthonis Rhetorica Tabulae by 
Mosellanus, a sort of brief digest of Melanch- 
thon's Institutiones, made in 1529 for the use of 
schools, in the part covering Invention fur- 
nishes a full analysis and table of contents of 
Cox. Cox also, as he himself states, draws 



from Cicero to some extent, and as with many 
other Rhetorics of the age, including his direct 
original, his plan bears a certain resemblance 
to that of the Rhetorics of Trapezuntius and of 
Hermogenes. But the proof of his direct de- 
pendence upon Melanchthon is made conclu- 
sive by a passage in his work in illustration of 
the Oration Demonstrative in Praise of a Per- 
son, drawn, by Cox's frank acknowledgment, 
from "the author in his greater work." This 
entire passage, beginning in Cox : " If one 
wolde praise kynge Charles, he shulde kepe 
in his oracyon this order, "is translated directly 
from Melanchthon's earlier and larger work on 
Rhetoric, entitled De rhetorica libri Ires, 1519, 
beginning (D. iv recto) "Carolum Caesarem 
laudatur qui hoc agat ordine. Exemplum," 

Cox's work occupies only some eighty-eight 
small octavo pages of about thirty lines to the 
page, and inasmuch as it seems to me to be a 
document of considerable historical and scho- 
lastic interest, I hope before long to edit and 
see through the press a reprint of it. Cox 
himself was a man of minor importance, but 
his life came into touch with the lives of so 
many others of far greater importance, that it 
is a matter of regret that our information about 
him is not fuller and more exact. I hope to be 
able to make some slight addition to the cur- 
rent account of his life, but unfortunately about 
the dates of his birth and death I have been 
able to discover no new information. I can 
only conjecture that the date of his birth must 
lie circa 1500. The Dictionary 0/ National 
Biography seems inclined to place his death 
circa 1596. This seems very improbable ; but 
I should be glad to receive any information 
bearing on this or on any other points relating 
to Cox. 

Frederic Ives Carpenter. 
University of Chicago. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO OLD-ENGLISH 
LEXICOGRAPHY. 

Bosworth-Toller and, following him, Hall 
and Sweet in their Anglo-Saxon Dictionaries, 
exhibit a word atrfc«/<: that, according to them, 
means ' a drink made from acorns.' Sweet is 
careful enough to mark this meaning as doubt- 
ful, but he gives us no hint of the fact that 
there are only two glosses to vouch for the ex- 
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istence of the word itself. These glosses are 
WW. 204, 36, cirta acdrenc uel nomen loci and 
ibid. 380, 30, cirta acdrenc. The former is 
probably a contamination of «>/« tiomen loci 
and lirca-rtirica—tiriaca—ST/pictxd. As to 
the Anglo-Saxon interpretation, that may rep- 
resent either atdrenc—hatdrenc ' hot drink,' or 
atrdrenc 'poison potion,' For the hatdrenc 
there could be brought forward the Erfurt 
Gloss C. G. L., v. 395, 26, tyriacce medicine 
ignitce, for atrdrenc Isid. Etym. iy. 9, 8, 
theriaca est antidotum serpentinutn quo uenena 
pelluntnr, ut pestis peste soluatur. Accord- 
ingly we find WW. 115, 19, tiriaca drenc wid 
attre. 

O.E. T.,p. 575»,Sweet posits afors 'waterfall* 
on the strength of Bl. 5 cataracte forscrta. 
He has not, however, given it a place in his 
Dictionary. And it is well he has refrained 
from doing so, for there is no such word as fors 
' waterfall.' What forsceta in the above gloss 
stands for, is perhaps forsceta— forscetan— 
forscitan—forscytan. In forscyta I see a con- 
gener of German Schiitze, meaning ' sluice- 
gate ' (cf. especially Not- Schatze ' temporary 
sluice-gate '). In fact, such is the explanation 
given in the marginal note on cataractarum, 
Ps. 41, 8, as Morris in his edition of the Blick- 
ling glosses prints it : cataracte forsceta, cata- 
racte aguam concludunt. Forscyta is, then, a 
contrivance with which to shut off the water ; 
the Low-German form is Schotte or Schott. 
According to Sturenburg's Ostfries. Wtbch., 
there is a Wagen-Schott signifying a sluice- 
gate, and Schott, also Schott, means a wooden 
partition ; cf. also WW. 520, 7 uectifera\e\ 
ualuepcereforscytlicandnra=&oors that can 
be 'shut.' This, of course, does away with 
the explanation lately offered in the Anglia. 

How Sweet (O.E. T.,p. 551 b) came to assign 
the meaning of moistening to agleddian is a 
perfect puzzle to me. The Leiden gloss (Ld. 
9) labefacare egleddggo certainly does not war- 
rant such a proceeding. The gloss is also 
printed by Steinmeyer-Sievers, Ahd. Gl, ii, 
746, 30, and it reads there labefacare agleddg 

go It refers to Vita Martini Auctore 

Sulpicio Seuero 3, ir, p. 208, 24 labefactati. 
Hence labefacare must represent a labefac- 
tare and agleddg go may be-=agle.ddiga~-ag- 
fyddigan ' to make glide.' 



In his Student's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
Sweet exhibits a word fnlluht-bina, which he 
evidently has not felt able to explain, since he 
prints the Latin lemma as explanation. Or 
are we to take competitor as ' competing per- 
son ? ' The gloss to which this entry refers is 
WW. 207, 15 competitor amicus uel rogator 
baptismi fuhvihtbena, and it seems to me quite 
clear that fuhvihtbena is an exact rendering of 
rogator baptismi, a co-petitioner of baptism. 
It is then a 'sponsor,' not a 'competitor,' we 
have to do with here. 

Hall could not make anything of WW. 194, 
16 bibina. i. temen. Read biuira hvemen— 
twimen ' a two-men woman ' and cf. Augustin. 
de bono vidnit., 15 mulier biuira. Following 
the lead of Hall, Sweet now explains in his 
Dictionary molegn-stycci as meaning 'piece of 
curd,' while in his O.E.T., p. 578*, he left it un- 
explained. The gloss gahnulum . molegn- 
stycci (Corpus Glossary, G. 21) on which the 
word is based, may represent a clasma mylu 
(—K\d6fia /.ivkov) the Latin interpretation of 
which, /ragmen molce, may have been super- 
seded by its Anglo-Saxon equivalent molen- 
stycci; g perhaps was originally g*-grtzce and 
being superscribed may have been wrongly in- 
serted into molen. See Indie. 9, 53 una 
mulier f ragmen motes desuper iaciens illisit 
capiti Abimelech ; 2 Reg. 11, 21 nonne mulier 
misil super eum f ragmen molce t By meta- 
thesis clasmamylu turned to calsmamilu, ahd 
s, according to custom, disappeared before m, 
whence developed the present galmulum tak- 
ing its final m from the following molen. 

O.E. T., p. 590a, we are told that dm means 
'weaver's reed' and we are referred to Ep. 177 
cautere ferrum haam, Ef. /am, Cp. aam, and 
Rd. 8 am. As a matter of fact, only the last 
quotation could be used to substantiate the 
claim in regard to the meaning of am. But no 
scholar versed in Latin will ever believe that a 
scribe wishing to explain cauter or ferrum 
would make use of a word meaning 'weaver's 
reed.' That the Erfurt plainly exhibits fam, 
is a variation from the haam or aam of the 
Epinal- Corpus that seems to have concerned 
Mr. Sweet very little. And yet it will furnish 
us the clew to the original reading. Time and 
again / and s are mixed up in these glosses, 
remembering which we shall say that the Er- 
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furfs fain stands in the first place for sam. 
Occasionally m has taken the place of rn as 
C. Gl. L. iv, 47, 12 cultus uestitu 1 uel homatus— 
hornatus—ornatus ; ibid, iv, 206, 23 altematur 
uariator—altematuruariatur. Then, saw* will 
represent sam, which is truncated isam,* glos- 
sing, of course, ferrum. But how came the 
writers of Epinal- Corpus by their haam-aam? 
The answer is given in the reading of the 
Leiden Glossary, Ld. 100 cautere ferrum 
melius (—in aliis [sc. libris]) tindre, when 
compared with Cp. 1757 rubigo brond. 00m and 
Cp. 1039 ignisacrum oman, that is to say, in the 
mere Latin Glossaries, from which the glossa- 
tors of Erfurt as well as of the Epinal- Corpus 
copied, cautere must have appeared with two 
interpretations, one may have been ustio and 
that is what the Epinal-Corpus glossators re- 
placed by haam (aam), the other ferrum [ca- 
loratum] and that the Erfurt glossator ren- 
dered by \i\sarn. For, that 00m is=*/ioo>n—' 
haam, I am convinced, cf. olfatu (WW. 122, 
35) =aalfatu, and that haam (00m) does not 
mean in the first place 'mildew,' as Sweet O. 
E. T., p. 643b, has it, but ' burning ' is apparent 
from the synonym 'brond' which Sweet should 
not have connected with 00m, thus making a 
compound out of what the glossator surely 
wished to be kept separate. That disease of 
the grain which the Romans called rubigo 
bears still the name of 'Brand ' in Germany. 
As to the etymology of haam, aam, 00m, a 
congener of it is very probably Icelandic eimr 
(which may stand for heimr) meaning ' fire ' 
'embers,' 'fiery vapour.' By the side of Anglo- 
Saxon haam, aam there must also have been 
in existence an (h)aamer, as may safely be in- 
ferred from the verb dmergan we meet with 
WW. 208, 12 conflagrat i. comburet he amerap 
concremat and Elene 1308-12. It occurs also 
in the Vespasian Psalter 11, 7 argentum igne 
examinatnm seolfur fyre amearad; ibid. 17, 
31 eloquia domini igne examitrata gespreocu 
dryhtnes mid fyre amearad. Here belongs 
also the Anglo-Saxon word for ' hot ashes ' we 
find in ^Elfric, Lives of Saints iii, 20, 286 
cemerge (and axe), from which modern 'ember' 
developed. A£merge appears in O. H. G. as 
eimuria (glossing busta, Ahd. Gl. i, 58, to), 
in O. N. as eimyrja and is consequently 

1 So Ef. 762 exhibits funsterri for sisimstcrri. 



a -ja derivative of cemer. The development 
of the meaning we now connect with ' ember ' 
is on a par with Latin favilla for which it 
is the equivalent. It has lately been made 
plausible (in the American Journal of Phil.) 
that fav- as apparent mfav -issa, 'subterranean 
treasure-chamber,' is equal to fov- in fovea 
'pit.' There must then have been a favina 
'pit' from which fav-illa 'little pit,' 'that 
which is made in the pit ' was derived. So 
also v/e have by the side of the common Low 
German Pott-~' pot,' in the dialect of the Mark 
a Pott— 'soot.' With Anglo-Saxon amer as 
apparent in amerga—combnrere one may 
compare Greek xaficipa which evidently be- 
longs to the same root we have in xdjutvof. 
That xd/.nvoS was a ' pit for cooking ' is quite 
plain from the words of Herodotus i, 133, 
where he narrates that to celebrate their birth- 
day the rich Persians are in the habit of cook- 
ing in pits the whole bodies of oxen, horses 
and camels: oi svStxiftoveS avrtav fiovv xal 
'iiticov xal xdfiT/Xov xai ovov itponSdarai 
oXovi oitrovS iv xajutvoidi. 

We may then put xdfitvoi by the side of 
haam pointed out above. This haam is also 
to be recognized in the name of the cricket we 
meet with Corpus Glossary G. 143 grillus 
hama; the little insect, of course, derived its 
name from the place it infests and so it is also 
called heimo in O.H.G. There the word oc- 
curs also in its diminutive form heimil (cf. 
Diefenbach, Gloss. Med. et Inf. Lai., p. 117a) 
which corresponds to Anglo-Saxon emit, eemil, 
the name given in Ef. 257, Ep. 464 to the 
curculio, in the Vespasian Psalter 104, 34 to 
the brucus which, of course, is a transference 
of meaning. Is the haam 'cooking pit,' 'oven,' 
fundamentally different from the hama 'womb' 
which Sweet exhibits O.E. T. } p. 469a? I think 
not. Of old the two have been connected; 
compare, for example, the use o( Greek k6x&oa 
and so even now in certain parts of Germany 
the womb is called the 'oven; ' in the Vogtland 
as well as in Styria when a woman is delivered 
of a child, it is a common way of expressing 
her condition as the tumbling-down of her 
' oven ' : Der Of en ist eingef alien. It is also 
noteworthy that the child in the mother's 
womb is popularly known as Hanschen im 
Keller 'Johnny in the cellar.' The original 
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idea of haain, hama seems then to have been 
'a hollow.' 

Considering that the lemma for cofa is pistri- 
mum (—pistriuam) Sweet O. E. T., p. 643a, 
should not have explained cofa as meaning 
chamber, nor cofincel glossing pislrilla, as 
meaning little chamber. Of course, cofa and 
cofincel may have that meaning, but that the 
glossator wished to convey the idea of a 
baker's oven is clearly to be seen from C.G.L. 
v. 511, ipristilla (—pislrilla) furnus paruus ; 
cofincel of the Corpus Gloss, is nothing but a 
substitute for furnus paruus. 

WW. 355, 13 we find arsantes fia gegendan_ 
Wiilker refers us for explanation to WW. 12, 
28 cesuram gegandende=*gegangendne ; but if I 
mistake not, arsanles is a remnant of occur- 
santes, and then the interpretation will have 
been da gegnendan ; cf. German be-gegnen. 
It is, however, possible that arsantes is par- 
ticiple of arsare 'to cry like a crane;' then 
gegendan may \><f=gcecendan ; cf. German 
g&ken, gackern and Isid. Differentiarum Lib. 
i, 607, grns arsat. 

Is cirice-ran ' church-robbery ' quoted in 
Sweet's Dictionary an actual word ? I am in- 
clined to believe it is identical with Hall's 
' ciricrena, wm., sacrilege ' which Hall took 
from Bos worth who has ' cyric-ren, e, {., 
church-robbery, sacrilege.' The entry is based 
on a passage in the Cone. Aenham. (Leg. 
Auglo-Sax., ed. D. Wilkins, p. 122): in sacrile- 
giison cyric renan which, I should say, stands 
for on cyricreau—on cyricreafum. 

Also the entry 'r&de-gafol, n., rent that can 
be paid all at once ' Sweet probably owes to 
Hall who on the strength of Wlllker's fiscalis 
reedegafellicum, wanfare (WW. 403, 21) con- 
structed a ' rtedegafol, rent paid in one pay- 
ment,' not seeing that fiscalis rhedee is a Latin 
lemma, which is interpreted as meaning ga- 
fellicum wanfare, ' cartage due to the King.' 
The gloss is identical with the Corpus gloss 
WW.22, 17 fiscalis,redagebellicum wcegnfearu, 
which as I have pointed out elsewhere refers 
to Sulpicii Seueri Dialog, ii. 3, p. 183, 4, on 
record also in A Ad. Gl. ii, 759, 48 fiscalis reda 
dominicalis equitatus. bilra. 

I have previously shown in this journal that 
WW. 385, 3 descurris hofSelum is contraction 
of de scurris of tSelum. I am now also able 



to point out the passage to which the gloss re- 
fers. It is a Scripture passage : ii Reg. 6, 20 
where David's wife Michol, the proud daughter 
of Saul, speaks in such scathing terms of 
David's ' dancing before the Lord ' with un- 
covered loins like a common juggler: etnuda- 
tus est quasi ttnus de scurris. 

That it is quite out of the question to see a 
compound in nesgl speru glossing unguana 
(Corpus Glossary U. 260), I have lately shown 
in the Anglia. As Sweet, however, exhibits 
the two words as a compound also in his Dic- 
tionary — only he does not explain it there as 
' spear-nail ' but as ' sharp nail ' — I shall here 
draw attention to WW. 377, 15 cuspide nczgle 
od~o~e spere, that may stand in some relation to 
the above Corpus gloss. Perhaps there was 
a fuller gloss reading cuspide ungue t hasta 
ncegl otlbe speru. This, in one instance, may 
have been shortened to cuspide ncegl oftSe 
speru ; in the other the lemma cuspide may 
have dropped out and ungue I hasta neegll 
speru in the course of time become the present 
unguana nagl speru. 

In Haupt's collection of Prudentius glosses 
there occurs one designated no. 432, reading : 
elatio creasness. Hall, not understanding that, 
but wishing to increase his number of new 
words, bodily incorporated the gloss in his dic- 
tionary. Sweet has tried to improve on that 
by exhibiting in his dictionary creasnes 'f. 
pride, elation Gl.' But although creasnes has 
thus received the sanction of such an authority, 
we feel loath to accept it. It will be safer to say 
that creasnes represents oreafnes, that is or- 
heafnes"- German 'Erhebuis,' a literal render- 
ing of elatio. 

Is the explanation ' boot ' given by Sweet in 
his Dictionary an adequate expression for 
Anglo-Saxon humming? Hardly ; for ' boot ' 
is according to the Century Dictionary 'a 
covering for the foot and lower part of the leg 
reaching as far up as the middle of the calf 
and sometimes to the knee,' while humming, 
being a derivative of hamtn, 'inner part of the 
knee, ham,' must in the first place mean a 
covering of the 'ham,' thatistosaya 'legging.' 
That in fact an encasing of the leg is meant 
will be seen from Virgil's JEn. vii, 685-90: 

Non tilt's anna. 

Nee clifei currvsue sonant; furs maxuma glatides 
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Liuentis plumbi spargit, pars spicula gestat 
Bina manu fuluosqu* lupi de pells galeros 
Tegmen haient capiti, uestigia undo, sinistri 
fnstituere pedis, crudus tegit altera pero. 

It is to pero in line 690 that WW. 468, 31 pero 
hemming i. ruh sco and Corpus Glossary P. 
306 pero himming refer, on the strength of 
which glosses Sweet exhibits in his Dictionary 
hemming {himming) 'boot.' The idea Virgil 
wishes to convey to us in the above-quoted 
passage is evidently that the Hertiici walk 
with the left leg bare, while the right one is 
protected by a legging of rawhide. Pero. then, 
stands in the sense of ocrea or Kvijitii, as Ser- 
vius ad locum 'testifies saying traxit hoc a 
Grceciee more, wide isli, sicut dictum est, 
transierant, ubi hoc armorum fuerat genus. 
Hamming is etymologically the exact counter- 
part of xyT/n-it, Greek xvr/fi answering to 
Teutonic hanm, from which hamm sprang. 
Perhaps also ruh sco is nothing but riihsco 
' thigh shoe '—legging, covering of the fleshy 
parts of the leg. Riih- 1 connect with O.H.G. 
riho glossing sura or poples ; so we read Ahd. 
Gl. i. 292, 19 suris rihon musculis tibiarum. 
That.indeed.there must be such a word as that 
also in Anglo-Saxon the Leiden Gloss desig- 
nated no; 109 by Sweet goes to show. For 
what is on record there, odonis uitam mikes 
nostlum, is intelligible only on the supposition 
that it stands for othoniis uittis suramin rihes 
nostlum. The completer reading may even 
have been othoniis uittis liiieis surarum linen 
rihes nostlum, as would appear from Ahd. Gl. 
ii. 41, 4 odonis uittam linifnestilun (a); rnihes 
noftlun (c)-=othoniis uittis lineis surarum linin 
rihes nestilum (nostluni). 'OSovta are men- 
tioned in the Septuagint by the side of i/xdna 
Hosea 2, 9 where the Vulgate has : el liberabo 
lanam meam et linum meum, quae operiebant 
ignominiam eius, wherewith compare Ezech. 
64, i&feminalia linea erunt in iumbis eormn, 
and Exod. 28, 42/acies et /eminalia linea ul 
operiant carnem turpiludinis sua a renibus 
usque ad femora. It will be seen from the 
preceding that the oSo'via w ere j 'eminalia and 
that the /eminalia were uittte wound around 
the legs, we know from Sueton. Aug. 82. 

On the strength of WW. 134, 38 alumen uel 
slipteria efne Sweet exhibits efne '(f.) alum,' a 
form that has also the sanction of Kluge, see 
his Etym. Wtb. s. v. Alaun. But considering 



that the very idea conveyed by stypleriais that 
of astringency, we have some reason for con- 
cluding that a glossator may have explained it 
by atnarus lapis. We actually find alumen 
explained by O.H.G. peizzistein 'biting stone,' 
Ahd. Gl. ii. 734,47. Along that line we should 
find in Anglo-Saxon something like biter or 
a/or stan. Now, cannot a/or later on have 
developed to ce/re, ifre? cf. Low-Saxon e/er 
'bitingly sharp' evern 'to eat into the flesh,' 
said of festering sores. At any rate, I believe 
alumen uel stipteria e/ne is truncated from 
alumen uel stypteria ifre stan. As to the 
other alleged Anglo-Saxon name for alum, 
quoted by Kluge, namely, celi/ne, that seems 
to be based on the Epinal gloss ( C. G. L. v. 343, 
3») alumnis tzli/nce. Of course, alumnis may 
represent aluminis. But that is by no means 
certain. It is farmbre probable that alumnis is 
corrupted from dlimoniis by way of alimunis. 
Then celi/tice represents adli/nee—adli/ne— 
andlifen, cf. WW. 492, 36 pulmentum andli/en, 
where andlifen probably is a substitute for a 
former Latin alimenlum or atimonia or even 
uictualia; see WW. 342, 34 aliomnia ednlia 
alimenta uictualia. Hence also WW. 465, 
3, pulmentum fosternob~—/osterroti<—/osterdb~, 
wherewith compare WW. 397, 31 epimaenia 
(=epimenia) /ostrapas 'the monthly rations.' 

The entry hlos, -e ' f. sheep-fold ' in Sweet's 
Dictionary is based, as far as I can see, on 
WW. 23, 14= Corpus Glossary, F. 342 frutectum. 
lose, locus ubi ponnt, a gloss that is wanting in 
Sweet's O. E. T. As there is a form of the s 
that looks very much like/, ponnt may repre- 
sent a sonnt—sunt; then the reading of the 
gloss may have been something like /rutectum. 
lose, locus ubi sunt /rutices, cf. Isid. Etym. 
xvii, 6, ialii arbustum locum in quo arbores 
sunt significare uolunt. As to lose, that may be 
lase and connected with laser glossing zizania. 
Corpus Glossary, Z. 5. 

The very etymology of zizania would speak 
for such a connection, since ZiZ-clvtov is said 
to be of the same origin as German Querke, 
a quickly growing piant, quitchgrass. Frutex 
is a quickly growing bush, 'a quickset,' and 
/tufectum,then,a place wheresuch bushes grow 
in abundance. I reniembersuch a place in the 
neighborhood of my native town (in Thuringia) 
bearing the name of Lasur. When a boy I 
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was wondering at the strangeness of the name; 
now I think that I have solved the riddle. 
Whenever we boys wished to go a-nutting we 
would by preference go to the Lasdr, for hazel- 
bushes grew there in plenty. 

Otto B. Schlutter. 
Hartford High School. 
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The plan of the Reader, as of every other 
Scientific Reader, is to " familiarize the student 
with scientific forms of expression and style," 
but the question may well be asked whether 
sixty pages of reading-matter, divided into 
twenty different subjects, will give the student 
this desired familiarity. The fact that scientific 
French is comparatively easy makes Scientific 
Readers useless, as a student who can read an 
average modern novel will have no trouble 
with scientific matter. He need only be ac- 
quainted with the peculiar terms of his 
specialty, and such expressions are very much 
alike in French and English. For this reason 
it would seem almost better not to spend valu- 
able time reading a score or so of short 
scientific articles. Yet there is a demand for 
such works, and Mr. Mariotte-Davies' Reader 
contains interesting matter. 

The notes and vocabulary occupy more 
pages than the selections. This length of 



the notes is owing to the explanations given 
of such proper nouns as Londres, Fran- 
klin, Nile, Job, Exode, Homere, Alpes, Paris, 
Naples, Edison. The student is told that 
London is "the capital of England, on the 
river Thames ; " that Job is " the leading per- 
son in one of the canonical books of the Old 
Testament, which is called after him ; " that 
the Alps are " the most extensive system of 
lofty mountains in Europe ; " that Paris is 
"the capital of France, situated on the Seine, " 
that Naples is " one of the largest cities of 
Italy. ' ' The editor was evidently anxious that 
no critic should say he had left any name un- 
explained. But such notes do not really eluci- 
date the text. Cherbourg is said to be "a 
town in the department of the Manche in 
France." Is it necessary that the student 
should know that Cherbourg is in the depart- 
ment of the Manche ? Granting the usefulness 
of such information, might it not perhaps be 
more useful to say that Cherbourg is one of 
the leading, one of the two, military ports of 
France ? 

Many other notes are merely translations of 
phrases which should be evident even to a be- 
ginner. We may mention apparences lumi- 
neuses, "bright lights;" commotions violentes, 
" violent shocks ; " appela denouveau, "called 
again;" une fois, "once;" comparable a, 
" similar to ; " au moyen de, " by means of ; " 
de la, "hence;" quelle que soil, "whatever 
may be ; " a cause de cela, "on account of 
that; " prendre garde, "take care; " eftt six 
pieds de hant, "was six feet high;" all of 
which illustrations are taken from about two 
pages of notes. 

It is generally recognized by modern lan- 
guage instructors that the notes should help a 
student in difficult or obscure and idiomatic 
passages, and that they should not tend to 
spare him every effort by taking the place of a 
dictionary. 

The. following two mistakes may be men- 
tioned : 2 : 13— de mime que does not mean 
"as for," but de mime que pour means 'as for' 
or 'just as for.' 24 : 7— a cSti d' is not " near 
by," but simply ' near,' or better, ' by the side 
of.' 

The vocabulary itself is surely complete 
enough, but it is a question whether it might 
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